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THE STRANGER. 


“ Therefore as a SrRANGER; bid it welcome.” 
HAMLET. 
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LORD BYRON. 
[concLuDED.] 


Ir must appear evident to the most superficial observer, that 
this poet particularly delights in the representation of strong pas- 
sion, without regard to its connection with vice or crime. This 
is not peculiar to one poem, but pervades the whole. We look 
in vain among’ his heroes, for a single spark of those kindred feel- 
ings which unite man to man—proud, distrustful, gloomy, re- 
vengeful, daring—they exhibit the naked deformity of the cor- 
rupted heart, and except in their attachment for respective fe- 
males, resemble rather outcasts from the possibility of happiness, 
than beings formed like ourselves. We make these observations, 
not so much in refcrence to the poetry of Lord Byron, the interest 
of which is undoubtedly heightened from these very circumstan- 
ces, butas it respects his moral taste and the powerful influetice 
that a genius like his is enabled to exert to render crime popular, 
and even an object of admiration. Not a ray of repentance beams 
across the dying moments of the Giaour ; Selim has no thought 
but Zuleika and revenge, and the Corsair—but the author has 
pourtrayed him in a few lines. 

His features’ deepening lines and varying hue, 
At times attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 

As if within that murkiness of mind 

Work’d feelings feartul, and yet undefined ; 
Such might it be—that none could wuly tell— 
Too close enquiry his stern glance could quell. 
There breathe but few whose aspect could defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye ; 
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He had the skill, when Cunning’s gaze would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek, 
At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought—than drag that chief’s to day. 
There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 

Th.t raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And when his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled—and Mercy sighed farewell ! 


After the fervour of admiration is subsided, it is difficult to 
reperuse his Eastern Tales, without feeling that their morality 
is pestilentia! and the heart involuntarily sighs for those delightful 
Sketches of hope, of pleasure and of happiness, which Gold- 
smith, Rogers anc Campbell, have exhibited with airy tints.” 

«“ Childe Harold” is an exception of these remarks. This re- 
creant libertine has no traits worthy of admiration, and his com- 
plaints and reflections are calculated alternately to excite pity and 
abhorrence. 


Originality of expression, and the novelty with which he 
invests hackneyed ideas, is another powerful cause of the popu- 
larity of Lord Byron. There is an intensity of thought, anda 
consequent conciseness of words—an abruptness of utterance 
which denotes sudden mental revolutions, and above all, a 
wonderful command of appropriate language. The country from 
whence these tales are drawn, and in whose bosom the scene is 
laid, adds to the enchantment. 


To represent the adventures of Eastern Lovers with correct- 
hess, eastern softness must be imagined, the feelings must be 
expressed with a fervour unknown to colder climes, and that 
“ oriental eloquence must find a place” to use the striking ex- 
pression of Madame De Siael, “ which presses into its service 
“ail the imagery of nature to describe what passes in the 
“ heart.” The author has not neglected these imposing beauties. 
His metaphors are borrowed with scrupulous care, from objects, 
with which an inhabitant of those regions may be supposed to be 
familiar, and the Frank is never discovered either in language or 
action. So far from eensuring him for using eastern names 
in preference to English ones, such as Phingari; Gul, &c. we 
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feel rather disposed to applaud the studied determination to main- 
tain throughout, the vraisembélance of his tale. The love and 
jealousy of his heroes are truly eastern. The address of Selim 
to Zuleika, commencing “ Borne by my steed, or wafted by my 
“ sail,” is unrivalled in its expressions of devoted attachment, 
chequered by the hope and anxiety of a doating lover. 


“ Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark— 
“ The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark ! 
“ Or since that hope denied, in worlds of strife— 
** Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! 

“ The evening beam that smiles the clouds away 
** And tints to-morrdw with prophetick ray ! 


“* Not blind to fate—I see where’er I rove 

« Unnumber’d perils—but only one love ! 

“ Yet well rhy toils shall that fond heart repay 

* Though fortune frown or falser friends betray, 

** How dear the dream ! in darkest hours of ill, 
Should all be changed, to find thee faithful still.” 


No passage more opposite to this can be found than the Giaour’s 
description of the countenace of his rival Hassan, when dead— 
Both however are executed with a master’s hand. 


“ J search’d but vainly search’d to find, 

“ The workings of a wounded mind ; 

“ Each feature of that sullen corse 

‘« Betrayed his rage, but no remorse. 

* Oh, what had Vengeance given to trace 
“ Despair upon his dying face ! 

“ The late repentance of that hour, 

* When Penitence hath lost her power 

“ To tear one terrour from the grave— 

* And will not soothe, and cannot save !” 


Misanthropy, or rather a misanthropick view of men and 
things is another peculiar trait in the poetry of the author. 
This feeling is not one of yesterday, but is to be found even 
in his juvenile pieces. In the lines to Romance may be 
seen the germ of that sneering bitterness at human folly, that 


intolerance for the weakness of man, that despicable opinion of. 


human nature, which blazes forth in his Satire, and corruscates, 
like midnight lightning, oyer the pages of Childe Harold. To 
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aid the force of this he occasionally selects the most affecting 
scenes, and stamps upon them his dark and powerful concep- 
tion—lIn the closing scene of life he exclaims, 


“ No band of friends or heirs be there, 
To weep, or wish the coming blow ; 
No maiden with dishevell’d hair 
To feel, or feign, decorous woe, 


These ideas are the language apparently of feelings tortured 
by sorrow, and of a wounded heart, that has experienced the 
deceitfulness of friendship and love. We refer to those passa- 
ges which narrate his griefs and his deep rooted ennui of life, 
as models of pathetick writing, 

* T lov’d—but those I lov’d are gone, rr 
Had friends—my early friends are fled ; 
How cheerless feels the heart alone, 
When all its former hopes are dead !, 
Though gay companions, o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill, 
Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul 
The heart—the heart is lonely still.” 


We close our analysis by observing that with two clases of 
readers, Lord Byron has peculiar pretensions to be popular. 
To the classical scholar, the delineations of Greece revive the 
happiest recollections. The immortality which attaches to ev- 
ery thing belonging to that country, hasbeen more strongly 
stamped, if possible, in the pages of the poet. On this theme he 
dweils with rapture, and mourns with deep sorrow the degra- 
dation of the land which was once “ the bright clime of battle 
and of song.” He recurs at every opportunity to her mon- 
umental glories and her natural beauties. 

To the fair, in spite of a few oblique hints at inconstancy, 
want of feeling, &c. Lord Byren has in general done ample 
justice. He is completely original on a subject which has en- 
gaged the pens of writers forages. In his heroines, and par- 
ticularly in Zuleika, every power of the mind appears exerted 
to delineate loveliness in its most attracting form, and whatever 
of tenderness, of devoted attachment, and of high wrought 
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feeling, the heart is susceptible of, is bestowed on the brides 
of Selim and the Corsair. 

In offering these general observations, and we have preclud- 
ed ourselves from going into minute criticism, we are not 
aware of prejudice either for or against the noble author. 
Professing the must exalted opinion of his talents, esteeming 
his works, as models of poetick genius, fascinated with the 
vividness of his descripuons and delighted with the varied 
beauties which are scattered throughout his pages, we still 
feei that we should not have done strict justice without animad- 
verting on the taste that he has displayed in the seiection of 
his subjects. On this point he might have learnt an useful les- 
son from his predecessor in popularity. Marmion, Roderick 
Dhu and Bertram are pourtrayed in the pages’ of Scott with 
these mzrks of character which invariably interest, whilst Mal- 
coim, Whifrid and Wilton are damn’d with faint praise. The 
fervour of admiration has subsided and it is not hazarding too 
much to say that Mr. Scott’s immortality will not be founded 
on the sketches of his heroes. But the Corsair and Selim are 
drawn with greater skill. They are not knights stained 
with the crime of seduction, nor buccaneers; of unconquera- 
bie spirit, they find arguments for their enmity to man in the 
wrongs they have received. They teach the doctrine, that re- 
venge is sweeter than forgiveness. Their social feelings are 
withered, er it may be, concentrated in one passion, Love.— 
How attractive such a picture to youthful minds, fond of in- 
tense emotion and delighting in the display of lofty character. 
Add to this, that no relief is given in contrasting the better 
traits of the human heart. Seyd and Giaffier have no claims 
to admiration or esteem ; they only darken the colouring. 

In real life, we commonly find zras in which aspiring 
spirits descend from their fancied greatness. In the hour of 
adversity, the conqyerour weeps over his fallen armies, or frets 
himself into anger at the sneers of the populace ; andin the hey 
day of prosperity,evidences are often given that they are not de- 
mi-gods, but men, weak in some points, and miscalculating on 
others. Such discoveries prevent that mental homage, which 
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we pay to the heroes of Lerd Byron’s poetry. It requires some 
reflection however to discover that a man cannot be always great, 
and the distinction will not readily be drawn by the mass of his 
readers. 

To conclude, if the object of poetry be to instruct as well as 
please, we are further strengthened in our opinions—The pages 
of history contain sufficient details of men of blood, of Pirates 
and Corsairs, without racking the imagination to invent new in- 
cidents—We are sick of this passion for novelty which has 
laid the standard poets of England on the shelf, and can only 
be pleased with the relation of battles, and combats. That 
works of this description will descend to posterity, we are con- 
strained to believe, forthey are embalmed by genius, but we are 
no less confident, that they will not belong to that class which 
will soothe in sorrow, soften by their beatifick visions the as- 
perities of life, and render themselves by their mora! instruc- 
tion, companions to the aged and guides to the young. 

= 
CHARACTERS OF JAMES THE FIRST AND HIS SONS. 
From the British Journal, a Periodical Paper, published Nov. 2, 1723. 


‘Great men can never be too well bred. We are naturally 
quick-sighted enough to see the difference between us and them ; 
and can only be reconciled to it by their treating us as if there 
was none; but supercilious pains taken on their side, will surely 
create distress and enmity on our’s. We think they owe usa 
part of amends for being greater than we; and if they can pay us 
with affability and condescension, they pay easily, and have no oc- 
casion to complain. 

‘ Cesar was never forgiven for receiving the Roman magistracy 
sitting. Some passionate expressions of King Charles I. against 
the Parliament, did him more mischief, than all his former en- 
croachments upon the constitution, as those expressions created 
personal enemies, and a fear and distrust of his spirit and sin- 
cerity. 

‘ His father, still less capable of supporting the dignity of a 
grown, and of preserving the affections of his people, had such a 
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mild mixture of timidity, pride, and familiarity, that many of them 
hated him, more despised him, and yet none feared him. He 
would sacrifice his reputation with his people to the titillation of 
a poor pun, and manifest his passion for absolute power rather 
than smother a wretched witticism or a quaint conceit, worthy a 
country school-master. When he began to bluster, and calied 
himself the oldest King in Europe, and he trow’d the wisest. and 
would be master of the purses of his subjects, but when the par- 
liament answered him with spirit, then they had an humble ser« 
mon from him, larded with scraps of Latin, upon the duty and 
restraints of a Sovereign, and logick was chopped, and distinc- 
tions were now made on that head. 

‘ His private conversation was low and cheap, and when the 
crown was off, the king was never seen. His tongue never lay 
still, and his usual themes were far unworthy of royalty. He de- 
lighted in sifting metaphysical questions, and in discussing dark 
points in divinity, and in smutty and familiar jokes; and it was 
usual for him to fall upon men with rude language and ill breed- 
ing. His cundescension to others was as full of meannesses, and 
the obscenities and fulsoine stile of his letters are below the low- 
est mechanick ; it was impossible to know and reverence him. 
Those who were raised by him, treated him with contempt, and 
hectored him when they could not wheedle him. And it was usu- 
al with him to give and take such language, as no gentlemen 
would give ortake. He was particularly free of his oaths and his 
kisses; practices beneath a great ora grave man. He was so ig- 
norant of his character, and sofond of logick, that from a great 
king he descended to bea disputant on one side of a squabble of 
divines. His reputation abroad was as low as at home. He taik- 
ed much of king-craft ; but his maxims, which he was always ut- 
tering, were poor ones, and foreign princes derided him. In 
their treaties with one another, they either took no notice of this 
keeper of the balance of Europe, or always outwitted him. In 
his own negociations with them they over-reached and baffled him, 
even to waptonness; and treated his long letters, and his learned 
labours, with small regard. 

¢ King Charles II]. had much more sense and many more ac- 
complishments. He had the parts and address of a fine gentle- 
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man; but he was too witty fora king. He had many pleasant 
stories, and toid them well. He made many good jests, and di- 
verted his friends overa bottle. But the monarch suffered in the 
merry companion, and his good-nature was the occasion of many 
ili-natured railleries. His great familiarities with his subjects, 
made them very familiar with the dignity of the diadem, and thus 
it was that he underwent so many jests that were made upon 
him. The freedoms which his own dear friends the wits used 
with their sovereign, and their sarcasms upon so great a prince, 
are astonishing.’ 

It was usual in the reign of James the first, when they com- 
pared it with the preceding glorious one, to distinguish him by 
the title of Qucen James, and his illustrious predecessor by that 
of King £lizab«th. A curious anecdote respecting the cecono- 
my of the court in these reigns, is noticed in some manuscript 
memoirs written ip James’s reign, preserved in a family of dis- 
tinction, The lady who wrote these memoirs, tells us, that a 
great change had taken place in cleanliness, since the last reign ; 
for having rose from her chair, she found on her departure that 
she Lad the honour of carrying ufon her some companions, who 
must have been inhabitants of the palace. The court of Eliza- 
beth was celebrated occasionally for its magnificence, but always 
for its nicety. James was singularly effeminate; he could not 
behold a drawn sword without shuddering; and was partial to 
handsome men; and appears to merit the bitter satire of 
Churchill. He was a most weak, but not quite a vicious man. 
He displayed great imbecility in his amusements; which are 
characterised by the following one, related by Wilson. When 
James became melancholy, in consequence of various disappoint- 
ments in state matters, Buckingham a d lis mother used several 
means of diverting him, Amongst the most ludicrous was the 
present. They had a young lady, who brought a pig in the dress 
of a new-born infant ; the countess carried it to the king wrapped 
in a rich mantie, One Turpin on this occasion was dressed like 
a bishop, in all his pontifical ornaments; he began the rites of 
baptism, with the common-prayer in his hand; a silver ewer 
with water was held by another; the marquis stood as godfather ; 
when James turned to look at the infant the nig squeaked; an 
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‘animal which he greatly abhorred. At this, highly displeased, he 


exclaimed, *‘ Out! Away for shame! What blasphemy is this? 

This ridiculous joke did not accord with the feelings of James 
at that moment; he was not ‘ i’ th’ vein.” Yet we may observe; 
that had not such artful politicians as Buckingham and his mother 
been strongly persuaded of the success of this puerile fancy, 
they would not have ventured on such ‘ blasphemies.’? They cer- 
tainly had witnesssed amusements heretofore, not less trivial, 
which had gratified his Majesty. His dispositions were however 
generally grave and studious. He seems to have possessed a 
real love of letters, but attended with that mediocrity of talent, 
which, ina private person, had never raised him into notice. 
$ While there was a chance (writes the noble author of the 
Catalogue of noble authors) that the Dyer’s son Vorstius might 
be divinity-professor at Leyden, instead of being burnt, as his 
Majesty hinted ¢o the Christian frrudence of the Dutch that he 
deserved to be, our ambassadors could not receive instructions, 
and consequently could not treat on any other business. The 
King, who did not resent the massacre at Amboyna, was on the 
point of breaking with the States for supporting a man who pro- 
fessed the heresies of Enjedius, Ostodorus, &c. points of extreme 
consequence to Great Britain! Sir Dudley Carleton was forced 
to threaten the Dutch, not only with the hatred of King James, 
but also with his pen.’ 

This royal pedant is forcibly characterised by the following ob- 
servaiions of the same writer: 

¢‘ Among his majesty’s works is a small collection of poetry. 
Like several of his subjects, our royal author has condescended 
to apologize for its imperfections, as having been written in his 
youth, and his maturer age being otherwise occupied. So that 
(to employ his own language) ‘ when his ingyne and age could, 
his affaires and fascherie would not permit him to correct them, 
scarslie but at stolen moments, he having the leasure to blenk 
upon any paper.’ 

Hume has informed us, that ‘his death was decent.’ The fol- 
lowing are the minute particulars; I have drawn them from an 
imperfect manuscript collection, made by the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Browne. The account is, I belieye, taken from Dr. 
Plot’s history of Staffordshire. 
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‘ The Lord Keeper, on March 22, received a letter from the 
court, that it was feared his Majesty’s sickness was dangetous to 
death, which fear was more confirmed; for he meeting Dr. Har- 
vey in the road, was told by him, that the King used to have a 
beneficial evacuation of nature, a sweating in his left arm, as 
helpful to him, as any fontane) could be, which of late failed. 

‘ When the Lord Keeper presented himself before him, he 
moved to cheerful discourse, but it would not do. He staid by 
his bed-side until midnight. Upon the consultations of the phy- 
sicians in the morning, he was out of comfort, and by the Prince’s 
leave told him, kneeling by his pallet, that his days to come would 
be but few in this world—J am satisfied, said the King; but pray 
you assist me to make me ready for the next world, to go away 
hence for Christ, whose mercies I call for, and hope to find. 

‘From that time the Keeper never left him, or put off his 
cloaths to go tobed. The King took the communion, and pro- 
fessed he died in the bosom of the Church of England, whose 
doctrine he had defended with his pen, being persuaded it was ac- 
cording to the mind of Christ, as he should shortly answer it be- 
fore him. 

‘ He staid in the chamber to take notice of every thing the King 
said, and to repulse chose who crept niuch about the chamber- 
door, and into the chamber; they were for the most addicted to 
the Church of Rome. Being rid of them he continued in prayer, 
while the king lingered on, and at last, shut his eyes with his own 
hands.’ 

It was thus, in the full power of his faculties, that a timorous 
prince encountered the horrors of dissolution. As he appears to 
have been a zealous 4e/iever, religion rendered chearful the abrupt 
night of futurity; and what can fhilosofhy do more, or rather can 
philosophy do as much? Moncaigne and la Fontaine, who wrote 
very philosophically on death, did not die like philosophers. The 
first raised himself, when expiring, with fervent devotion to the 
host! And the other, after his death had on a hair shirt! 


ANECDOTE OF DR. WEBSTER. 
The late Earl of D d was extremely fond of Dr. Web- 
ster’s company, and used sometimes to question him re- 
specting the extent of good works—their efficacy, &c. Sitting 
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one evening with that great and facetious clergyman;—he fami- 
liarly addresses him, “ Sandy,” (Alexander) “ Well, my Lord,” 
replies the doctor, “ I sometimes read the Bible, and I find it 
written, Ae that giveth to the froor lendeth to the Lord. ‘Now, 
Sandy, Ihave brought a leaden pipe, with fine sweet water, from 
Pentland-hills to the poor’s-house in Edinburgh, at my own ex- 
pence, of above six hundred pounds, by which eleven hundred 
poor d—Is have abundance of the finest water in Britain,—what 
think you of that good deed, Sandy?” “I have no doubt, my 
Lord,” said the doctor, “ if it have proceeded from a good prin- 
ciple, and be intended for a good end, but you will have a reward 
fully worthy of your six hundred pounds.” “TI think,” replied 
his Lordship, “I may at least have seven years meat in heaven 
tor it—Nay, I think I may say with Samuel Rutherford (a great 
but homely speaking divine in Scotland,) I may ride through hell 
on a windle-straw, and not have a hair in my horse’s tail singed !” 
“ My Lord” replied the doctor, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
“ you would not be the worse of taking your water-pipe behind 
you, in case of accidents.” 


— 
An account of Joan Kesey, a fanatick, who went to Constantinople to con- 
vert the Granp Seienron to Christianity. 

This remarkable character was born of low parents, in the 
reign of Charles II. He conceived Limself capable of convert- 
ing the Grand Seignior, and for this purpose absolutely went 
to Constantinople. He placed himself at the corner of one 
of the streets of that city, and preached with all the vehemence 
of a fanatick ; but speaking in his own language a crowd of peo- 
ple gathered round him, and stared with astonishment, without 
being able to guess at the drift of his discourse. He was soon 
considered to be out of his senses, and at length wes taken to 
a madhouse, where he was closcly confined for six months. It 
happened one of the keepers knew a little of English, and dis- 
covered him to be an Englishman. Lord Winchelsea who was 
then ambassador to the Porte, was informed that a mad coun- 
tryman of his was then under confinement. His Lordship im- 
mediately sent for him, and he appeared before him in an old 
dirty hat, very much torn, which no persuasion could induce 
him to take off. The ambassador thought that a little of the 
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Turkish discipline might be of some service to him, and ac- 
cordingly gave orders for him to be drubbed upon the feet. 
This had the desired effect, and caused a total change in his 
behaviour, and ne even confessed the drubbing had a good ef- 
fect ufion his spirit. Some leiters were found upon him addres- 
sed to the Great Turk, in which he told him, that he was a 
scourge in the hand of God to chastise the wicked; and taat 
he sent him not oniy to denounce, but to execute vengeance, 
Soon after he was put on board a ship for England, but artfully 
found means to escape in his passage, and got back aguin to 
Constantinople. He was soon discovered, and sent on board of 
another ship, and means were taken to prevent the possibuity 
of his making a second escape. 
— 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

LOCAL EMOTION. 

“ That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 
on the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona.” JOHNSON. 

Lives there a man who would not know 
On Marathon or Leuctra’s plain, 
Warmer the patriotick glow 

Dart forcefully through ev’ry vein! 


Nor, mid Iona’s ruin’d fanes, 

Breathe aspirations more sublime, 

To burst from guilt and errour’s chains, 
And soar beyond the bounds of time! 


Nor, bending o’er the sacred dust 
Where pow’r and wisdom’s relicks lie ; 
In tribute to the brave and just, 
Respire an emulative sigh! 


In vain, for him, the eye of Heaven 
Marks every sweet emotion’s birth, 

In vain, was heaven born virtue given, 
To sojourn with the sons of earth. 


In vain, was friendship’s sacred fire 
Caught from the glowing hosts above ; 
And vainly, musick’s melting lyre 
Attun’d to sweetest notes of love. 
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To him, alike or calm or storms, 
Dark-clouded, or bright azure skies ; 
In vain, in twice ten thousand formes, 
May nature’s loveliest wonders rise. 


He hath nor ear, nor soul, nor eye, 
Nor heart, where feelings ebb and flow ; 
He cannot breathe the raptur’d sigh, 
Nor love’s nor friendship’s ardours know. 


He vegetates, a senseless clod— 
Or haply to Ais arm ’tis given 
To wield a conquering tyrant’s rod ; 
The scourge of man and scorn of Heaven. 
T. Cc. B. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 
AN ODE BY DR. DARWIN.* 


* Tam fearfully and wonderfully made.” 


Dott Atheist! could a giddy dance 
Of atoms lawless hurled, 
Construct so wonderful, so wise, 
So harmoniz’d a World. 


* Great and good men have often been prominent objects of calumny to 
the bigoted, the ignorant, and the malevolent; and it has been asserted, 
with sufficient hardihood that the elegant writer of this ode was an atheist. 
Upon those who are inflamed with that kind of incurable insanity, which 
blinds the eyes and stops the ears; who determine rather from passion 
than from reason, this proof will have no effect ; but those who are actua- 
ted by a spirit of truth and candour towards the characters of men will read- 
ily be convinced that the charge is unfounded and malicious. Dr. Darwin 
will long be deplored, as a philosopher, by every man of science ; as a poet, 
by the lovers of harmony and taste ; and as a physician, by all who could 
discriminate, and all who have experienced the benefit of his profound 
knowledge and exquisite judgment. Ihave transcribed this Ode from the 
MS. of an old friend of Dr. Darwin, to whom the Dr. gave it when he resi- 
ded in the city of Litchfield. (Note by the Correspondent of the London 
Monthly Magazine.) 
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Why do not the Arab’s driving sands, 
The sport of evety storm, 

Pair freighted fleets, the child of chance, 
Or gorgeous temples form. 


Presumptuous Wretch! thyself survey, 
That lesser fabrick scan; 

Teli me from whence the immortal dust, 
The Gop, the reptile man. 


Where wast thou, when this pop’lous earth 
From chaos burst its way, 

When stars exulting sang the morn, 
And hailed the new-born day ? 


What, when the embryo speck of life, 
The miniature of Man, 

Nursed in the womb its slender form 
To stretch and swell began? 


Say, didst thou wrap the fibre woof? 
Or mould the sentient brain ? 

Thy fingers stretch the living nerve? 
Or fill the purple vein? 


Didst thou then bid the bounding heart 
its endless toil begin? 

Or clothe in flesh the hard’ning bone, 
Or weave the silken skin ? 


Who bids the babe to catch the breeze, 
Expand its panting breast ; 

And with impatient hands, untaught, 
The milky rill arrest? 


Or who with unextinguish’d love 
The mother’s bosom warms, 

Along the rugged paths of life 
To bear it in her arms ? 


A God! A God! the wide earth shoutsy 
A God! the heavens reply ; 

He moulded in his palm the world, 
And hung it in the sky. 
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Let us make man!—with beauty clad, 
And health in every vein; 

And, reason thron’d upon his brow; 
Stepp’d forth majestick man. 


Around he turns his wondering eyes, 
All nature’s work’s surveys ; 

Admures the earth! the skies! himself, 
And tries his tongue in praise. 


Ye hills and vales! ye meads and woods ! 
Bright sun, and glittering stars! 

Fair creatures, teil me, if ye can, 
From whence and what I am ?* 


What parent power all great and good, 
Do these around me own; 

Tell me, Creation, tell me how 
T’ adore the vast unknown ! 


Litchfield, May 2, 1802. 
oom 


THE HAG. 
[By Robert Herrick, a Poet of the 16th century.] 
The Hag is astride, 
This night for to ride ; 
The devil and she together: 
Through thick and through thin, 
Now out, and then in, 
Though ne’er so foul be the weather. 


A thorn or a burr, 
She takes for a spur: 

With a lash of a bramble she rides now, 
Through brakes and through briers, 
O’er ditches and mires, 

She follows the spirit that guides now. 


No beast for his food 
Dares now range the wood, 
But husht in his lair he lies lurking : 
While mischiefs, by these, 
On land and on seas, 
At noon of Night are aworking. 
ee 


* According to the MS. copy. 
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The storm will arise, 
And trouble the skies : 

This night and more for the wonder; 
The ghost from the tomb, 
Affrighted shall come, 

Call’d out by the clap of the thunder. 














“METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 15th June, 1814. 
Thermometer. | Barometer. | Winds. ee 2 Weather. ' 





(Morning. 
>: | 
|| Afternoon. ; 
' 

Morning. 


Inc 


- 


. 


5 | o 
68 29.70}: 30.70 29.70 
66 29.70/29.68 29.68 
65 '29.68/29.68 29.50 Fair. |Rain. 

75 |29.58}29.60 29.65 . |Cloudy|Rain. intermittent 
6U |29.74/29.75 29.90] S. E. | S.E. (Cloudy|Cloudv = Remittent 
32 |29.9u/29.80,29.80]  S. . (Fair. |Fauir. 

29.75|29.70 29.70) 5 S. E. |Fair. |Faur. 
29.70)29.70.29.70, S. |S. E. |Pair. |Fair. infantum, 
29.80|29.80:29.80]  S. . |Pair. |Pair. Hooping 
29.80/29.8'29.85 W. |Fair. |Fair. (Cough. 
29.95129.95 29.9U _W. N. E. |Fair. |Fair. 

29.98!29.95 29.9 a S. |Fair. |Cloudy 
29.85!29.75:29.7 . E. | N.W./Rain. |Rain. 

29.95 29.7 5'29.80 V.'N.W. [Fair 'Fe-r. 
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Far. [Fair. 
Fair. {Cloudy 
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TO THE PATRONS OF * THE STRANGER.” 

The Publisher announces with regret to his friends and patrons, that af. 
ter the present number, the publication of “ THz strayeER” will be sus- 
pended. He is induced to this step, not in consequence of a failure of pat- 
ronage, which has been and remams liberal beyond his highest hopes, but 
from a want of sufficient leisure in several of his correspondents to contin- 
ue their aid. He has not however totally relinquished the idea of publish- 
ing a Literary Journal, but hopes, in the course of time, to offer another 
in an improved form. At present it only remains for him to return his sin- 
ecre thanks to his correspondents and subscribers for the “ welcome” that 


“ The Stranger” has received. 
JOHN COOK. 
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